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EDITORIALS 


counter to be established in the school 

building. In many ways this idea 
is an admirable one and worthy of considera- 
tion. After all, is pie at recess good for us? 
We all know it is not; yet every day in 
winter, when it is not too stormy, we tramp 
back and forth in the snow and pay ten cents 
for food which does us more harm than good. 
If it is too stormy we go hungry. If we had a 
school luncheon counter, we could buy for that 
same ten cents soup and a hot roll, or other 
nourishing and sustaining viands. In summer 
we would exert less energy by having for sale 
in the school building, ice cream, candy, cake, 
sandwiches, etc. Not only would we save 
time and money, but in many instances, 
health also. There is little need to say that 
the pupils of the school could and would sup- 
port a luncheon counter and the girls could 
easily take charge of it. We hope that it will 
be seriously considered, and that another year 
will see one established in the Needham High 
School. 


| alee has been talk of a luncheon 


Push Versus Pull. 


“Merit requires no ‘ pull’; energy requires 
no influence; industry requires no backing, 
except the inherent power, the inherent ‘ pull ’ 
the inherent influence that industry, energy 
and determination to succeed attract to them- 
selves, because each is a magnet and each 
makes friends, influence, and each makes for 
success.” 

The question put to each and every young 
man of today, early in his career, is ‘‘ By what 
means do you expect to attain success? ” 
First he must consider his own inherent power, 
his determination to achieve success, and 
finally his willingness to put forth the necessary 
effort to succeed. Staring him in the face and 
in opposition to this, is the means of obtaining 
the influence of some one who can help him in 
his advancement, and thus he becomes’ ad- 
vanced because of another’s influence and 
energy in securing a position for him. 

The lazy man is the man who lacks self- 
confidence and who will excuse his failure in 
life because he has not had the necessary 
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“pull”; no friends in high positions, no 
wealthy relatives. In contrast with this man 
is the one who secures his own position from 
absolute merit and ‘ push,’’ not because he 
was the ‘ cousin of the superintendent,” or 
the ‘‘ nephew of the president,”’ but because of 
his influence and ability to hold such a posi- 
tion. 

The stenographer who receives his position 
through the help of some one else, seldom, if 
ever, attains any great ends. He is scarcely, 
if ever, intrusted with any work that requires 
energy and self-confidence and never gets a 
chance to ‘‘ push” himself up in the world. 
When we compare this stenographer with a 
court stenographer, for instance, we find a 
striking difference. The court stenographer 
did not secure his position because he was a 
“favorite of the judge,’ but because of his 
ability to push himself up in the world. He 
must have been an exceptionally good stenog- 
rapher, quick, accurate, and with plenty of 
self-confidence and self-reliance. Such a man 
requires no “ backer”’ for advancement: he 
relies on no one but himself; he knows that he 
is needed in the position just as much as he 
needs the position. On the other hand, the 
man who received his position because of a 
“pull” finally becomes aware of the fact that 
he holds his position because of another’s in- 
fluence. Suppose his “‘ backer ”’ should die, 
or perhaps become insolvent, what would then 
become of him? 

The man who pushes himself up in the world 
knows that he can soon get another “ job,” 
because he knows that he can hold any posi- 
tion that is required of a man of his standing. 
If his position does not suit him he can secure 
another; if he is not appreciated in one place he 
will go to another where he will be appreciated. 

DeW..p 12: 


When school opened in September, we found 
several changes in the faculty. Mr. Moore 
had resigned and had taken a position in the 
Wayland High School. We all regretted his 
departure. In his place we welcomed Mr. 
Harold Lawton as instructor in mathematics 


and physics. Miss Helen Whitcomb’ took 
Miss Edward’s place, as teacher in history 
and arithmetic. — 

We were also very much interested in the 
change made in superintendents. Dr. A. H. 
Keyes was serving in the capacity of Super- 
intendent of Needham Public Schools, a posi- 
tion before occupied by Mr. W. K. Putney. 
From the very start he has displayed a personal 
interest in the pupils of the Needham High 
School. He has called at the homes of many 
of the students and has helped them indi- 
vidually with difficult studies. This has in- 
spired a new love of work and a new interest 
in lessons. His kind advice and encouraging 
words will long be remembered, and may he 
realize that his friendly manner has not failed 
to push us on and make us desire to attain the 
highest possible standard for our own sake as 
well as for the honor of the school. 


Every Friday morning from eight-thirty 
until nine-twenty is devoted to music. It has 
always been a custom; in fact it has never 
occurred to any of us what it would mean to be 
deprived of this diversion. Yet we are there 
for work, and although it is a very easy matter 
to let our minds wander from the immediate 
business, and converse with our friends, we 
must realize that a little disturbance in one 
corner of the hall will communicate itself to 
others, and in scarcely any time every one 
will be talking socially. If we could be all 
ready to sing the minute the music is dis- 
tributed, instead of having to wait until the 
disorder subsides, we could sing more songs 
than if unnecessary time is wasted. The few 
minutes we have for music comes so seldom 
we should make the best use possible of it, and 
Miss Bartlett would appreciate any effort to 
make the period easier for her. 


Getting Acquainted. 


It might be well to give a little thought to 
the Freshmen, who enter the High School 
almost perfect strangers. It is a common 
tendency to make fun of the newcomers; but 
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if we stopped to think of the time when we 
were ‘ Freshies,’’ we should be a little less 
severe, and a little more sympathetic for the 
entering class. Why not try to make them 
acquainted with the rest of the pupils? It 
would be an excellent plan to give the Fresh- 
man class a reception each year. This is a 
custom in a great many High Schools, and is 
enjoyed by every one. 


Clean Athletics. 

Clean athletics are desired by every school. 
A generous and kindly attitude toward the 
opposing team is a good definition of a clean 
athletic spirit. Is any one who plays unfairly 
or who deliberately breaks the rules ever 
admired or applauded? Generally we are all 
very indignant, and we take no pains to con- 
ceal the fact. The greater part of the school 
is among the onlookers, and demands fair 
play from those on the team. So they them- 
selves should be fair to the players, according 
to reason and to all rules of generosity. 


School Opened Pleasantly. 

School opened this year in very much the 
usual order. Seniors flocked joyfully into one 
another’s arms, Juniors returned with a wise 
and knowing look, and Sophomores, well, we 
haven’t time to say what they did, for we need 
all our energy for what the Freshmen did 
(although it would be far easier to relate what 
they didn’t do). Such atime as they had! Such 
a hubbub as there was! They simply adored 
running up and down stairs trying to make as 
much noise as possible. And how they ig- 
nored or rather avoided the office! How big 
and dignified the Seniors felt! One little 
Freshie was heard to remark: ‘‘ Those Seniors 
seem to have forgotten that they themselves 
were Freshmen once.” 


School Spirit. 

CHOOL spirit is a hard thing to define. 
Some people think that it applies only 
to the pleasures of the school, meaning 

by this the interest which should be taken 
in the different branches of athletics. Others 
believe that school spirit should deal only with 


the more serious side of school life. These 
people think that the pupils should have the 
kind of spirit which will lead them to do faith- 
ful studying if for no other reason than to keep 
their school among those recognized as of 
good standing. Still there are some people 
who are broad-minded enough to consider both 
phases of school spirit necessary for a successful 
school. Let us be influenced by these people 
and try to develop a many-sided school spirit. 

The average pupil has a desire to keep his 
work up to the passing standard, therefore, 
by making this standard high enough, the 
school can attain any position. Every one has 
more or less pride in the institution that he 
attends, particularly if it is recognized as a good 
one. It is in this manner that the school 
spirit is maintained for the more serious mat- 
ters. 

School spirit of this kind is influenced a great 
deal by those in authority, but that kind which 
pertains to the pleasures of the school rests 
entirely with the student body. 

The football games are perhaps the most 
perfect example of this. At the games of 
almost every high school a large number of 
students attend, kut on closer examination 
it can be seen easily that there are more girls 
present than boys. Most of the boys who are 
not either regular or substitute players seem 
to forget the very existence of a game. I 
think it would not be a very great exaggeration 
to say that the girls give most of the financial 
support to the team. 

I do not know how most schools work up 
their cheering, but there is at least one school 
that finds it a difficult task. The boys, if they 
think about it at all, consider it unnecessary, 
and the girls, although willing to help in the - 
cheering, will not consent to stand on the other 
side of the rope and lead. Is the school spirit 
lacking in the girls or in the boys? The girls 
do not feel that it is their place to do this, and 
even if one of them would consent to do it she 
could never put the vigor into her actions that 
a boy with equal enthusiasm could. The 
boys will call our attention to the surrounding 
schools where girls lead the cheering, but the 
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example of another does not say that it is the 
proper thing for a girl to do and it does not 
promise the best results. I have not yet been 
able to find out why a boy will not act as cheer- 
leader. I have heard that they did not wish 
to lose any part of the game, but how could that 
be possible as long as the cheer leader is a privi- 
leged person and is allowed to stand in front of 
the rope. Certainly he would not have to 
lead the school in cheering during the game, for 
no one is more interested in watching it than 
the girls, who attend for that purpose alone. 
If the team care to have cheering done, why do 
they not try to persuade one or two of the boys 
to offer themselves for cheer leaders? They 
will be thankfully received, for we all would 
like to have our cheering, if done at all, done 
successfully. If the school spirit, which from 
this seems to be lacking in the boys, can not be 
found in the girls, I feel certain they will be 
ready to do their part. 


The Value of an Education. 


“Tis education forms the common mind; 
As the twig is bent, the tree’s inclin’d.” 

DUCATION is the acquiring of knowl- 
kK edge by any course of discipline and 
instruction, and has for its aim the 
development of the powers of man. One writer 
has said that in order to get an education one 
must read, think and then absorb. Education 
does not mean merely to fill one’s head with 
book-knowledge, but it means physical, moral 
and spiritual development as well. It is ob- 
tained, not only from books, but from  ex- 
perience, and from the putting into practice 
what one already knows. One who has not 
had much learning may be quite contented for 
a time if he finds something a little better than 
he is already doing, but a thoroughly edu- 
cated person is not satisfied until he reaches 
the highest mark. We may take up one line 
of work in life, find we are not interested in 
it and wish to change. Why are we not sat- 
isfied ? It is often because we have not studied 
deeply enough to see interesting and valuable 


parts. In reading a book we are not contented 
with reading just the first two or three chap- 
ters, but we desire to go on through the interest- 
ing pages to the end. So it should be with edu- 
cation; for if what we attain is put into use 
it soon gives a desire for further research. 
Education is valuable because it gives us a 
better chance to succeed in the sort of work 
that we may undertake. The immigrants, as 
they come into our country, have had little or 
no training and therefore are fitted for only 
the most menial work. They can dig in the 
streets, they can serve in the lowest capacities, 
but they cannot advance without proper 
training. On the other hand, take a young 
man or woman who has been through the 
Grammar and High Schools and the higher 
institutions of learning. He is ready to carry 
on and broaden the work which he has begun 
and to win the goal for which he has set out. 
So should it be with each one of us. We should 
set out in life with the desire to reach the 
highest goal and then work until it is attained. 
Li... We 


The Visiting Nurse Association. 


Two years ago, certain people of the town 
conceived the idea that this community needed 
a nurse to tend to the sick and to oversee the 
general health of the people. With this in 
view, a committee met in the Town Hall to 
discuss the advisability of a nurse. It was the 
consensus of opinion that it was an excellent 
project and would meet a great need in the 
town. Members for the association were 
solicited and over six hundred dollars was 
collected to devote to this work. In a short 
time a competent nurse was hired, who has 
carried on a great work ever since. The whole 
project has proved a success, and no good citi- 
zen can afford to lose the opportunity of ad- 
vancing a good work by not giving the associa- 
tion his hearty support. 


It was a keen disappointment to many that 
the school did not present a Shakespearian 
play this year as in former years. The people 
of the town are very much interested in these 
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productions, because they afford them an op- 
portunity of seeing another phase of school 
life than that of the classroom. They bring to 
light the latent dramatic ability of the pupils, 
and tend much toward stimulating a vivid 
interest in the plays of the great poet. We 
certainly believe it is an excellent thing and 
we sincerely hope that in another year we will 
be able to give a good, lively production. 


Two hundred years ago, when Needham 
was a little hamlet composed of a few scattered 
houses, our forefathers met to discuss the plan 
of incorporating this village as a town. Last 
autumn we held our great bicentennial cele- 
bration. Elaborate preparations were made 
and everybody enjoyed the occasion. But 
how much thought, how much honor, did we 
give these sturdy men who signed the charter 
that made this village a town? Indeed, we 
fear we thought little about them amid the 
pleasures of the occasion. If that is the case, 
we failed to get the true spirit of the celebration. 
It was not a rejoicing over any accomplish- 
ment of our own, but, better, it was a com- 
memoration of the act of those men. We have 
reaped in great measure the fruits of their deeds. 
Great is the honor due to those brave settlers, 
who risked and endured everything that we 
might enjoy today ‘life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 


_ A Senior’s Influence. 

HAVE heard the teachers often say that 
l the Seniors should set a good example 

to the under classes. Although I am not 
easily disturbed, this did disturb me. I did 
not want to see the other classes going 
around copying my actions, and yet I had the 
feeling that it would be fun to do something 
foolish, just to see if the teachers were right 
in saying that the Seniors influenced the under 
classmen. Therefore, with this in mind I 
came to school one morning with the smallest 
thing I owned, my class pin, on the lacing of 
my shoe. Surely they would not notice that, 
but they did, for at one-thirty I noticed three 
Freshmen, one Sophomore and three Juniors 


with their class pins in the same place. Then 
I decided that maybe the teachers were right 
after all, because when a foolish little action 
like that was noticed and copied, very likely 
anything might be copied and the Seniors held 
responsible for it. 


Weeb: 12 


We take this opportunity to express our 
thanks to Miss Burns and the commercial 
department for the typewriting they have 
done in preparing our material for print. We 
appreciate the time given for this, and extend 
our thanks to them for helping us in this 
way. 


Class Ode. 


Tune — Juanita. 

Now as we gather, 

Thinking o’er the years just past, 
Fond mem ries linger, 

Memories that last. 
Let the happy school days, 

Full of hope and full of cheer, 
And the friendships formed here, 

Be forever dear. 


Chorus. 


Dear old Needham High School, 
Now to thee our song we raise. 

Dear old Needham High School, 
Thee we'll ever praise. 


When in the future, 
We our Life have begun, 
Let truths we learned here, 
Ever lead us on. 
May our motto help us, 
To high aims may we be true, 
“ Deeds not Words,” our watchword, 
All Life’s journey through. 


Chorus. 


Dear old Needham High School, 

May our thoughts with thee e’er dwell. 
Dear old Needham High School, 

Now we say farewell. 
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FROM SAN CARSORETA 


AN CARSORETA lay bathed in the 
S beauty of twilight. In the distance the 
mountains reared themselves row on row, 
until they melted into a bluish haze in the fad- 
ing light, their patches of woodland hovering 
like dark spirits bestowing blessings upon the 
sleepy valleys below. Huge, jagged rocks lay 
here and there, and mountain roses and little 
red star flowers struggled to show their modest 
blossoms among the stunted shrubs. In such 
a scene can you imagine that you hear the faint, 
quivering vesper bells of Mt. Sorena? Can 
you hear the sweet shepherd’s pipesas the sound 
lingers and floats upon the air, with no breeze 
to bear it away, no sound to mar its beauty? 
On the cliffs just above the valleys, a herd 
of goats was feeding, stepping out with nimble 
feet upon the ledges of rock, scarcely a hand’s 
breadth wide. Near them lay a boy clad in the 
rough coat of a herdsman. He was a pretty 
child with dark curly hair and features as fine 
and delicate as a girl’s. His collar was open 
at the neck, showing the slender white throat, 
and the arm supporting his head was unusually 
soft and white. As it grew darker, the goats 
began to group together. The air blew up 
chilly; shivering, the boy arose and looked 


about him. With a low gentle call he collected 
his herd, and began to descend the narrow 
mountain path, his lithe, graceful body swing- 
ing easily. He seemed wrapped in thought 
and every now and then he would gaze down 
sadly at the little cluster of houses snuggling 
at his feet. He passed the fruitful vineyards 
of the wealthy peasants; the little stone chapel 
where every week he went to confession; at 
intervals heavy-footed villagers jogged past 
him from market. 

Finally, he came to a little house at the very 
edge of the village. It was a small, white- 
washed dwelling, with a low shed at the back. 
Into this the boy drove his herd, and when he 
had prepared them for the night he turned to 
enter the house. As he stopped to accustom 
his eyes to the gloom, an old man, who was ly- 
ing on the mattress in the corner, said feebly, 

“Ts that you, Marco? ” 

“Yes, grandpa,” answered the boy, in a soft, 
clear voice, ‘“‘ have you been lonesome to-day?” 

“No more than usual,’’ replied the old man, 
“T have kept busy. Hurry with the supper. 
I want to talk with you.” 

The frugal meal was eaten in silence. When 
it was over the boy drew a low stool to his 
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grandfather’s side, and sat down, hugging his 
knees with his soft dimpled arms. The old 
man gazed at him with mingled love and pride. 
Then he began to speak with slow, studied 
words. 

“You know, Marco, that I have not long 
to live, and that I want to do the best I can for 
you. Senor de Kasamane came again today to 
renew his offers to take you to America, where 
you will become great with your music. Ihave 
given him my consent. All that remains is 
your desire to go with him.” With this the 
old man fell back on his bed, tired by his long 
speech. 

Marco gazed at him, various emotions of 
joy and pain showing in his sensitive face. 
Then he whispered, ‘‘ I should love to go, very, 
very much, but I can never leave you, grandpa, 
never, never!” and with a choked sob he grasped 
the old man’s hand and covered it with kisses. 

“ But, lad, long before you go, you will have 
no grandfather. I feel that my days are num- 
bered. Since you wish to go we shall consider 
it decided, and I’ll tell the Senor when he comes 
again. Now play for me, Marco.” 

Slowly and silently the boy arose, and going 
over to a shelf took down a violin rather old 
and worn. After pausing a moment to pass 
his fingers with an almost sacred touch over the 
strings, he drew out the notes of an old melody, 
so wonderfully sweet that it seemed to sing of 
life with its joys and sorrows, of heart-breaks, 
and of lost loves. Oblivious to all but the 
music the boy played with the touch of a genius, 
but with the unstudied shadings of the child he 
was. When the last intense note had died 
away, Marco stood gazing at his grandfather, 
his eyes filled with unshed tears. The room 
vibrated with the spell of the wonderful music. 
With a start the old man roused himself and 
said, ‘In that little room yonder is a box, 
Marco. Bringittome.” The boy did as com- 
manded and the man continued, “‘ Your violin 
is old, very old, Marco. Almost too old,’ he 
mused, fumbling with the cord which bound the 
box. ‘‘See!”’ he cried, as with a flourish he 
drew forth another violin. 

Marco gazed with astonishment and wonder 


at its beauty, for it was a relic of the masters of 
old Cremona. “ It was left me years ago by 
my grandfather, who inherited it from an an- 
cestor,”’ explained the old man, running his 
wasted fingers gently over the strings. The 
sound brought back buried memories, and he 
drifted off into a melody intensely sweet, but 
broken at intervals when the old man’s memory 
failed him. Then laying it tenderly in the boy’s 
arms he said, “ I have saved it for you Jarco. 
My playing was not worthy of it. I only wish I 
could have given you better teachers than my- 
self, but it was not to be. I am tired now. 
Play something sweet, I think I shall sleep to- 
night.” 

It was the calm and quiet sleep that knows no 
awakening. Marco played on, realizing noth- 
ing save the spirit of his exquisite music, and 
never dreaming of the great sorrow that was to 
be his. 

II 

On the east side of New York are rows of 
filthy tenement houses where every day trage- 
dies are acted more strange and heartbreaking 
than any produced in the magnificent theatres 
of Broadway. One cold, dismal evening, a 
boy with a violin under his arm entered one of 
these houses and wearily ascended the dirty, 
rickety stairs to the top floor. For a moment 
he paused before the door, then pushed it open 
and entered the room. It was not a pleasant 
sight which met his eyes. On a table in the 
center of the room was a wretched ill-smelling 
lamp, casting its dull, yellow rays to a corner 
of the room, where, on a filthy straw mattress 
three or four pale-faced boys were stretched 
fast asleep, apparently exhausted from over- . 
work and hunger. Marco, for it was indeed he, 
placed his violin on the table, pulled’ a dilapi- 
dated chair before the dying fire and tried in 
vain to warm his numbed hands. 

Suddenly a heavy footstep fell upon the ears 
of the tired child and Senor de Kasamane en- 
tered from an adjoining room. He was very 
tall and very dark, and his beady black eyes 
gleamed cruelly from under his shaggy brows. 
He scowled as he caught sight of Marco, and 
snarled, ‘‘ Well, what yuh got? ” 
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Marco rose, cowering before him. “ It’s 
not much, Senor,” he said, extending his opened 
hand, in the palm of which lay a few coins. 
“T tried to play all the time, but it was so 
cold.” 

“* Huh! 
“To-morrow you'll work! 
know; I’ve watched you.” 

“ That’s not true, Senor, and you know it,” 
sobbed the child. ‘‘ You promised my grand- 
father that you’d give me a chance over here, 
and you haven’t done it. Every day you send 
me out on the streets to play, and you take 
every penny from me. You send those boys 
out too, and you feed us so terribly that we have 
barely enough strength to drag ourselves along.’ 

With a snarl the man sprang forward and 
struck the boy a blow which sent him reeling 
to the opposite side of the room, where he lay 
in a pitiful little heap. 

“That will teach you,” the Senor hissed 
between his teeth, “‘ I didn’t bring you here for 
nothing, you brat! Did you think you were 
going to live in luxury and plenty and have 
nothing to do?’ And with a laugh of scorn he 
turned and re-entered the other room. 

For a while all was silent. At last the boy 
arose, staggered to the table and stood there 
listening. Then with a boldness born of terror 
and hate he seized his violin and hastened from 
the room. Once on the street he paused un- 
certain. He knew his flight would be quickly 
discovered, and he was frightened. He began 
to run, and before long he stopped before a 
brilhantly lighted house from which clear, 
childish voices rang out upon the cold night. 
“ Here,” thought the boy, ‘I ought to earn 
some money.” 

Going ‘close to the window he began to play! 
A little girl ran to the door her eyes dancing 
with fun and mischief, and running down to 
the boy’s side, began to sing a plaintive Italian 
love song. Wondering, Marco followed the 
voice, his hands trembling under the familiar 
strain. A group of merry boys and _ girls 
came to the door, and nodded and smiled to the 
girl as she sang. When she had finished she 
seized the boy’s cap from his head, and laugh- 


It’s not enough,” growled the man. 
You're lazy. I 


ing gayly, passed it among her friends. They 
dropped into it what coins they happened to 
have. With alow bow she returned it to Marco, 
then took his hand and led him up the broad 
stairs to a warm, brilliantly lighted room. Then 
the beautiful little girl spoke. “ This is my 
birthday, and you are my present,” she 
exclaimed. ‘See, mamma,” as a tall, lovely, 
lady entered the room. ‘‘ See the boy I found. 
Can’t we keep him? ” 

As her mother passed her arm around the 
boy’s waist to draw him to her knee, he burst 
into violent sobs, and several minutes passed 
before he was quiet enough to speak. 

“Poor little lad,’ she crooned tenderly, 
stroking his thick hair with her soft hand, 
“He looks so cold and hungry.’’ Then she 
began to ask him kindly questions concerning 
his parentage. The child answered willingly, 
telling her in most vivid descriptions of his 
happy life with his grandfather after his mother 
and father had died; then of that sad summer’s 
eve when his grandfather had left him alone 
in the world. And tears came into the woman’s 
eyes when he told her of his coming to America, 
the Land of Promise, to become great! How 
Senor de Kasamane had treated him so cru- 
elly, until finally, driven on by hunger and fa- 
tigue, he had run away from it all, he cared not 
where; anywhere to shelter, food and love. 
His low, vibrant voice, and beautiful sensitive 
face had already quite won the lady’s heart, and 
before he was half through telling her of his 
strange life she was determined to keep and 
protect the little street musician. 


Ill 

Several years later a very different Marco 
stood before the fireplace in the same room. 
The ruddy glow of the flames lit up his perfect 
features, and lent a brilliant sparkle to the 
dark, expressive eyes. He was now a well- 
formed boy of almost twenty years. His 
dream had been realized, and he was great! 
People came from everywhere, near and far, 
to hear the superb music of a recognized master. 
Success, wealth, friends, youth, beauty, posi- 
tion, and fame, were all his. And love, in some 
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measure, was lavished upon him by his adopted 
father and mother. They adored, almost 
worshiped him, and he returned their devo- 
tion with an almost sacred reverence, never 
being able to do enough to satisfy their every 
slightest desire. 

Only one thing was wanting to give him com- 
plete happiness, and as the vision of a lovely, 
girlish face appeared to him, he picked up 
his violin, and poured forth the love and long- 
ing that was buried in his heart, in passionate, 
throbbing tones. Never before had he played 
asnow. His face was pale, and his breath came 
in short gasps as his last pleading note melted 
into a profound silence. 

Then he turned, and there before him stood 
the vision to whom he had poured out his very 
soul. Tall and slender, dressed in pure white, 


she stood motionless, her face transfigured by 
the marvelous music. In her eyes an answer- 
ing light kindled, that made them almost black 
with emotion. A sob escaped her lips. Slowly 
the boy placed his violin again upon the shelf, 
his eyes fastened upon those of the girl. Then 
he stretched out hisarms. ‘ Helen,’’ he said, in 
low passionate words, ‘‘ I love you; I need you; 
every fiber of my being longs for you. Life is 
nothing without you. Say you love me.” 
Slowly the girl advanced to his open arms; 
then with a low ery she flung herself upon his 
breast, ‘‘Oh, Marco, I do love you!” That 


was all, but the youth crushing her hungrily 
to his heart knew 
his eyes 
future. 


it was enough. And 


shone with the promise of the 


STELLA SONNENBERG, ’ 
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EVIL AND ITS 


AUL SCHLITZ was born of pure German 
Pp stock and could be easily recognized 
as a sturdy Teuton. About 1890, 
when American knitting began to use cotton 
machines extensively, Schlitz was among the 
first of the men who set up offices in Philadel- 
phia to sell German made machines. He was 
a dealer in scrap iron as well as in machinery, 
and his yard was always full of what appeared 
to be old scrap iron. People sometimes won- 
dered how he could make so many machines 
in his little foundry, which consisted of but two 
smelting furnaces. The rest of the place was 
devoted to the setting up and testing of ma- 
chines. He hired six laborers and about the 
same number of expert machinists in a two- 
story factory of 2,000 square yards floor space. 
He also employed Bennett, the bookkeeper, 
and an assistant. 

Early one Monday morning in March, 
Schlitz received an extraordinarily large mail. 
In addition to orders for six of his latest ma- 
chines, he found a notice of the arrival of a 
shipload of iron junk from Germany for him. 
After dictating the necessary replies, he set- 
tled back comfortably in his chair to read a 
personal letter from a friend in Germany. 
But the moment his eyes had skimmed the 
first few lines, he uttered a short cry and 
fainted, crushing the letter in his hand. Ben- 
nett rushed to his side, and as he half carried, 
half dragged the lifeless form to a couch the 
paper fluttered to the floor. Bennett picked 
it up, and noticed as he thrust it in his pocket, 
‘‘Burns of Scotland Yard,’ and ‘ Move 
lively.”” A policeman who heard Bennett’s 
cries for help rang for an ambulance and 
Schlitz was hurried to the hospital. 

Etzensheizer, Schlitz’s doctor, was there 
before him and soon restored consciousness, 
He pronounced it a slight case of heart failure, 
and said it would pass away in a day or two. 
As Dr. Etzensheizer was leaving, Bennett ap- 
proached him, crushed a crumpled sheet into 
his hand and blurted out, “ Read that!” 


OWN REWARD 


The mystified doctor thrust the paper into his 
pocket and left the hospital, while in his cab, 
on the way home, he unfolded the creased 
letter and read this: 

B 


, Germany, 
March 2, 1898. 

Look out! Burns of Scotland Yard and 
Kriesler of our own Bureau have left on the 
Ai: Brown of the U. S. Bureau will 
meet them at Boston. Move lively. 

“Well,” thought the doctor as he climbed 
the steps to his office, “‘ this means business 
for me. Ill telephone Bennett. Hello, this 
central?—give me Main 205, quick?—Hello, 
Bennett?—did you read the letter?—Yes!— 
understand? — tonight at ten then. Don’t 
for God’s sake fail,”’ and with this he rung off. 

Meanwhile, at the hospital, Schlitz lay in a 
state of collapse, but before eight o’clock he 
had revived and was taken off the dangerous 
list. At nine Dr. Etzensheizer arrived and 
was informed of Schlitz’s condition. As one 
of the nurses passed out the doctor spoke a 
few words to her. She returned shortly and 
said, “‘ I couldn’t get him.” 

“Line busy?” inquired the doctor. 

c3 No! ”) 

The doctor set his chin determinedly and 
made no reply. 

About half past nine Etzensheizer was left 
alone with Schlitz. At ten Bennett came, 
and he told the doctor in the office that he had 
heard of Schlitz’s improvement and had come 
to see him. 

“Do you wish to speak to him? 
asleep,”’ said the doctor. 

“No, not particularly,’ replied Bennett, 
hesitatingly. 

“Well, you can go up now to see him, but 
don’t disturb him. Want to leave your suit 
case here? ”’ 

‘No, I think not,’’ Bennett answered. 

When he had entered Schlitzs’ room, the 
doctor came to meet him, locked the door 
softly and whispered, “I have told him noth- 


He’s 
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ing, Bennett to hurry.” Bennett threw off 
his hat and coat, unlocked the suit case and 
revealed several disguises. His hands fairly 
flew as he placed over his black hair a wig 
as blond as Schlitz’s own smooth locks. Then 
he undressed noiselessly and lay down in the 
sick man’s place. Meanwhile Erzensheizer 
had helped Schlitz to rise, had completely dis- 
guised him and had placed a black wig over 
his fair head. He explained what he was ex- 
pected to do, and dressed him in Bennett’s 
clothes. After this was done one could never 
have discerned any difference between this 
Bennett and the one who had entered the room 
a short time before. Just as the final in- 
structions had been given to the dazed man and 
the long overcoat buttoned about his throat, 
a voice came from the hall. 

“T think you’ve been in there long enough, 
Mr. Bennett.” 

“ All right,” answered Bennett. 

Pulling the soft hat down well over his eyes 
Schlitz, alias Bennett, left the hospital and 
stumbled into the waiting cab. The driver 
had received his orders, and they drove di- 
rectly to the Grand Central Terminal, where 
he helped Schlitz into an express for Boston. 
At Boston he was to take a boat for Germany 
on a small line, the European. 

Meanwhile the man at the hospital was 
growing worse and worse until all hope was 
given up, and to all intents and purposes, he 
died at three o’clock the next morning. As Dr 
Etzensheizer was his nearest friend he took 
charge of the body immediately, and as soon 
as the remains had been conveyed to the 
doctor’s home, another strange scene was 
enacted behind closed doors. Bennett sud- 


denly showed signs of life and as the effects 
of the powerful drug began to wear off, Dr. 
Etzensheizer helped him to his feet. Then 
he quickly tore off his disguises, and dressed 
him in the attire of a common laboring man. 
He was to haul a cartload of granite blocks out 
to the doctor’s country home about six miles 
from the city, and there remain hidden until 
the whole affair had been forgotten and he 
could be safe to appear again. Dr. Etzen- 
heizer then made ready to ship the body of 
the dead man to some relatives in a distant 
city. 

A few days later the papers were full of a 
great machine scandal that had been un- 
earthed by our national detectives with the 
help of England and Germany. Paul Schlitz, 
a dealer in Philadelphia, had, to all appear- 
ances, been importing scrap iron from Ger- 
many, but in reality it was the latest type of 
knitting machinery in knock down form. It 
was not known how long this had been going 
on, but it was estimated that Uncle Sam had 
lost about $1,500,000 in duty that should have 
been paid on the machines. 

As Dr. Etzensheizer read this he marvelled 
that Schlitz had escaped so easily. Suddenly 
his eye rested on a black-typed heading: 

“ STEAMER OF EUROPEAN LINE LOST!’ 

The account which followed told how the 
B had sunk in a severe storm and all on 
board were lost. It was the very ship on 
which Schlitz, disguised as Bennett, his book- 
keeper, had sailed, and with blanched face the 
doctor at last gasped out in horror: 

“ BRyil finds its own reward, Great Heavens! 


That’s a lesson for me.” 
EDGAR WALTON, 714. 
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AN AERONAUTICAL ADVENTURE 


CC Wie Dick,” said I, as we were 


walking home, “tell me just 

what you really did do last 
Saturday afternoon in your Curtiss. I’ve 
read at least thirteen different versions of it 
in the papers, and I want it straight, though 
I know you’ll leave out about half of it on ac- 
count of your well-known modesty; but let’s 
have it, anyway, the best you'll give.” 

“ There isn’t much to say. I just happened 
to be on hand at the proper time. You know 
an aviator expects to have many interesting 
experiences, so I tried to be ready for the fun 
at any time,” began Dick. ‘“ There’s nothing 
to make all the touse these papers, — confound 
them, — are making. Why, a man can’t turn 
round to see what time it is, without being 
sure that one of these everlasting yellow 
sheets will write up a big ‘ flare head ”’ about 
it. I had been out for an all day flight that 
took me into those great mountains, the Cana- 
dian Rockies, and as I was following the rail- 
road on the return trip, I had a good view of 
what was going on along it. 

““T had come up to a railroad express and 
was having a first-class time racing with it. 
I afterwards found that the train was fifty-five 
minutes late. That engineer was a good one,— 
believe me. The way he pushed that engine 
was a caution; he swung round the curves at a 
terrific speed I can tell you. He was a true 
sportsman, if ever there was one. He’s the 
kind that ought to be flying. Those are the 
ones that make things go. But work as hard 
as he could, I kept up with him easily, and once 
in a while, just to show him what my machine 
could do, I would take a spurt ahead. On one 
of these occasions, just as I was about to swing 
back to the express, which I knew was rushing 
on at the rate of sixty to seventy-five miles an 
hour, I saw a long trestle over a wide chasm 
just round a sharp bend of the track. Below 
it was a rushing torrent. 

“What attracted my attention, however, 
was a small white object about halfway across 


this structure. If I had been in a thickly 
populated district I should have taken it for a 
sheet of a newspaper, but I knew that here on 
the mountain side it could be nothing like that. 
I dropped lower to see what it was and to my 
horror saw it was a little girl about six or seven 
years old, dressed in a white frock and carefully 
making her way across the trestle, uncon- 
scious of the oncoming train. On account of 
the bend which hid the train, I knew the en- 
gineer would be powerless to stop 'it in time 
and that it was up to me to do what little 


I could and that was little enough at best. I 


did some quick thinking. As nearly as I 
could tell, the train would swing round the 
curve and over the trestle in a minute or less. 
The child had stopped to watch me, for aero- 
planes are not yet very common up in the 
mountains. What could I do? I usually ~ 

manage to keep fairly cool; an aviator has to, 
you know, but I never was so excited in my 
life. A thought came to me. I remembered 
I had seen Duloit, three months before, reach 
down, just as his machine skimmed the ground, 
and pick up an object placed there for him, 
mounting to the skies again without stopping. 


‘I had never tried to imitate this great feat, but 


I must do my best to save the child. 

“T swung out at right angles to the track 
and threw on full speed, dropping my elevating 
plane in such a way as not to touch the tracks 
but just to skim over them. At the same time, 
I guided my machine in such a manner as to 
bring me within arm’s length of the child. 
Even then I could see and hear the train within 
a few rods of the curve. Could I reach the 
trestle? Had I judged the distances rightly? 
These were thoughts that flashed through my 
mind. If I should miss, I dared not think of 
what would happen. I turned cold at the 
thought as the train rushed on. With grim 
determination to win or die I drove on. The 
train swung round the curve just as my ele- 
vating plane crossed the track. The child 
now saw the danger but did not move, for she 
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was paralyzed with terror. Who would not 
be? I reached out my arm. What if my 
fingers should close too quickly? All would 
be lost. I clutched wildly at the little figure 
standing there so helplessly. She looked to me 
expectantly as though she knew I was doing 
my best. My hands closed firmly over one of 
the little arms stretched out to me so con- 
fidently. The next instant I raised my ele- 
vating plane and lifted her on to the seat beside 
me just as the train flew across the trestle, 
brakes set. The engineer afterward said that 
he missed me by barely five inches. 

“The child soon got over her first fit of 
terror. The first sign of this recovery was a 
flood of tears. I can tell you it made me feel 
uncomfortable. It always does knock me out, 
you know, to see a girl cry, whether she is 
eight or eighteen. However, she dried her 
tears quickly, as all pioneer children and wom- 
en do, and told me she was going to meet 
papa. I had noticed a cabin a little farther 
on and judged she must live there, so I dropped 
her lightly to the ground and swung back over 
the track after bidding her good-by, for I 
knew the train had stopped and that I should 
be expected to put in an appearance. This I 
did, alighting in a bit of pasture land near by. 


The passengers and trainmen surrounded me 
until I was afraid they would crush my faithful 
Curtiss. They all wanted to praise me for what 
I had done, just as if it was something any 
aviator wouldn’t have done gladly. The 
engineer pushed his way to me and shook me 
by the hand. 

“<That was wonderful, sir — thank God; 
thank God for it,’ he said. ‘She has, day after 
day, waved her little hand to me. It would have 
killed me to run over her.’ ”’ 

“‘ Just then, the child’s father burst through 
the crowd, carrying the child in his arms. He 
was terribly upset, and it very nearly finished 
me to see him. As I hate such scenes, I got 
away as soon as I could?’ 

“ But, man,” cried I, ‘“‘ you would have been 
killed if your wheels had struck the track; your 
machine would have toppled over into space 
like a lump of lead. I say it was wonderful 
the way you picked up the little girl and got 
above the trees. 

“ Confound it, Walter, can’t you let a fellow 
alone? ”’ he asked, ‘‘ you know, as well as I do, 
you or any one else would have done the same 
thing, if you had only been given the chance.”’ 

LLOYD W. LITCHFIELD. 


School, School, School. 
(Tramp, tramp, tramp.) 


In the study room I sit, 


Thinking mother, dear, of you, 
And the good square meal at home that waits 


for me. 


For ’tis nearly half past one; 
My day’s task is almost done; 
Soon I’ll travel home to where I long to be. 
Chorus. 
School, school, school, that’s all I hear, 
Study, study, study’s all I get, 
But it’s nearly over now, 
And we'll all be glad, I trow, 
So to grin and bear it is all that I can do. 


GRACE F. FALVEY. 
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THE MISER’S DEATH 


N old man stumbled along through the 

A snow one cold winter’s day, plunging al- 

most knee deep in it at every step, and 

very often falling under the weight of his heavy 
pack. 

He was a curious looking old man, with snow- 
white hair falling almost to his shoulders and a 
beard reaching to his chest, hiding the irregular 
features of his face. He wore a swallowtail 
coat buttoned up closely at the neck, and a pair 
of trousers made of fine broadcloth but now 
grown baggy and threadbare with age. A pair 
of shoes, which needed badly the attention of a 
cobbler, were on his feet, and an old cap with 
earlaps was tied firmly around his head. 

He walked along, unconscious of anything, 
until he came to a small village. It had already 
become dark, and with the darkness came more 
snow, while the wind blew terrifically, whistling 
shrilly through the trees and down the chim- 
neys. At the outskirts of this village he turned 
in at thedriveway of a large old-fashioned house. 
There was no sign of life about the place, noth- 


ing but a solitary light burning low in one of 


the back windows, but he walked on and soon 
disappeared within. 

Two or three days after this, one of the neigh- 
bors chanced to pass through the yard of the 
miser’s house and noticed that there were no 
signs of life about the place. Remembering 
that he had not seen the miser about for a few 
days, he put his hand on the doorknob to see 
if the door was locked. It yielded to his touch 
and, walking in, he gasped with horror at the 
sight that greeted him. 

Seated before a small table was the miser, 
with his fingers clutching the arms of the chair 
in a death grip, and his head toppling over on 
one side. His features were distorted with 
horror or pain, it was impossible to tell which, 
while before him lying on the table was a pile 
of gold. 

The man hurried out and up to the village, 
where, after some delay, he managed to find the 


doctor and coroner. When they arrived at the 
house they found quite a crowd had gathered, 
excited, no doubt, by the startling news. They 
pushed their way through, and closing the door 
they examined the body closely. The coroner 
in the end pronounced it heart disease, his death 
having evidently been caused by some shock or 
fright. He was buried on the same day and 
his money was placed in the hands of the rector. 
It caused great excitement in the village, 
but, after a while, as no further attempt was 
made to find out the real cause of his death, it 
died down, as all excitement does sooner or 
later. 


The house stood idle, with its doors and 
windows boarded up, for two or three years, 
when it became the property of a stranger in 
another town, who, coming to look it over one 
day, made a most startling discovery. On com- 
ing into the kitchen he found everything was 
as it had been left at the time of the miser’s 
death, but opening the door of a small closet 
in the kitchen he saw something which made the 
blood run cold in his veins. 

Huddled upon the floor of the closet was a 
skeleton of a man, with a large iron ball imbed- 
ded in his skull. This, then, was the cause of 
the death of the miser which had been talked 
of so much before, but it was strange thatthe 
man’s body had never been found. The vil- 
lage people gossiped about the matter, as all 
villagers do. They thought that the man who 
had just been found had evidently come to the 
miser’s house with the intention of robbing 
and killing him. He was, no doubt, thwarted 
in his wicked purpose by the iron ball, which had 
rolled off the shelf by the jar of the door open- 
ing. This accounted for the horror of the miser 
when he perceived some one about to steal his 
money, and it is a well known fact that all 
misers hate to part with their wealth. 


RUTH CAHILL, ’14. 
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URING the month of November, or 
ID perhaps a little earlier, one may see the 
lumbermen coming back to their camps 
and preparing for their winter’s work. Usually 
such a camp is situated deep in the thick for- 
ests and approached only by means of a wood 
road. The camp, although not such a beauti- 
ful place, is very interesting. There are the 
different sections; for instance, the eating 
house, where the big, dark, rough-looking 
fellows receive their meals, and the bunk house 
where they sleep. 

Chips are seen scattered all over the ground, 
where great trees have been chopped down. As 
fast as the men chop the trees another gang 
called the ‘‘ horse crew’ haul them over the 
snow to the small brooks, or, as they call them, 
the “back streams.’’ Here they are piled 
up in great heaps upon the ice. The timber that 
these fellows cut and haul down on the ice 
ranges between forty and sixty million feet, 
which when spread out over the river reaches 
for miles. 

When spring comes and the ice breaks, the 
logmen, perhaps two or three hundred, are seen 
with their “pikes” and ‘“cant-hooks” working 
the logs towards the main stream. The logs 
get jammed up during this process, but the 
clever fellows know just what log to hit to 
upset this jam. 

As these logs start off down the river a crew 
of perhaps fifty men, is sent ahead with 
them, to keep them afloat. Then “ rivermen ”’ 
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are sent along a short distance apart, while the 
“rear crew’ hang around with the rear of the 
drive, working them slowly down the river. 

The life of the logmen is one of the roughest 
lives to live, as they have to start to work as 
soon as it is light enough to see and stop when 
it gets dark, although sometimes working all 
night. They are soaked to the skin about sev- 
enty-five per cent. of the time, because often 
they have to wade up to their necks, to push 
a log off a snag. When they come to adam 
the logs are run through a sluiceway. At 
times, especially when the water is running 
fast, they get badly jammed up and it is neces- 
sary to dynamite and break them apart. 

Along the last of the summer, the water 
starts to get low and brings about sand-bars. 
This causes much trouble, as the logs get 
caught on them and have to be hauled back 
into the river by the ‘‘ horse crew.” This is 
another case when the men get soaked through. 
The logs often get jammed in the rapids if not 
watched closely. At times it is necessary to 
boom the river and stop the front of the drive 
to wait for the rear to catch up. 

Just before they arrive at the mill, a final 
boom is run across the river supported by great 
piers, where the logs are held and let out as they 
want them. The logs when they are stopped 
here run for three, four, and five miles back 
up the river and six logs thick. 


ROSE STANWOOD. 
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My First Business. 


BOUT a year ago the idea came to me 
A that I would like to earn some money. 
I kept thinking of it, and one day men- 
tioned it to one of my friends. He immediately 
said, ‘‘I will build a henhouse and we will start 
business on halves.”’ I thought his plan was 
very promising, so I said, ‘‘ I will take up the 
offer.”’ 

It was about a month after before we had 
the building started. 
it was finished, as, anxious to get started, we 
had pushed on the work of construction as 
quickly as possible. It was a fine henhouse 
for any one starting with small means, being 
about 20 ft. long and 10 ft. wide. 

We now began looking for sales at which we 
could buy some hens. We soon found one, 
and bought sixteen hens at seventy-five cents 
@ piece and a rooster for one dollar. This made 


___ the first bill which amounted to thirteen dollars, 


quite a large sum of money, to my mind. That 
was not all, for I had to have some grain and an 
account book. In all I had a bill amounting 
to twenty dollars. 

Now came days of discouragement. I re- 
ceived no eggs, and one morning the rooster 
lay on the ground, lifeless. Six hens followed, 
and that took all the courage out of me, but my 
partner said, ‘‘ Luck may turn up,” and it did. 
On the second of March I received my first egg. 
You can imagine how happy I felt as day after 
day I received an egg. Then I began to get 
two and three eggs a day, and my father, who 
went to Boston every day, soon found me some 
customers. 

Now was the time to set the hens for chick- 
ens. I bought two settings of thirteen eggs 
apiece. I bought an incubator which held 
eighty eggs. I filled it with white Plymouth 
Rock eggs and watched it carefully for three 
long weeks, which seemed years, and on the last 
day I waited and waited for chickens. None 
came, and that much money was gone. 

Meantime the hens hatched between them 
eighteen chickens out of twenty-six eggs. 
They were the cutest little things I ever saw. 


In a short time, however, » 


That spring I succeeded in getting seventy odd 
chickens. The hens laid well, and I made up 
the bill only to find it still larger. 

Fall came and the young roosters were large 
enough to sell. I had twenty-one in all, which 
I sold for one dollar apiece. On consulting my 
account book I found, to my delight, that I 
had made the first dollar. 

During the following winter I got along fairly 
well and managed to put. a few dollars in the 
bank every month. The next spring I hatched 
about one hundred chickens. The hens were 
getting along finely, the largest number of 
eggs I received in a day being three dozen. 

Eggs are now sixty cents a dozen, and as the 
hens are laying fairly well, I may be a million- 
aire some day. HAROLD McINTOSH. 


German 1, as Seen By One of Them. 
Gia 1, in my estimation, is a very 


interesting class. I here record one 

day’s observation. We filed into 
Room 4 a happy care-free group of boys and 
girls. Oh! who knew how soon many of those 
smiles would be changed to looks of woe. 
When in our seats we snatched one last fond 
look at our lesson. We were drawn from this 
eager search for information by the teacher, 
who called the class to order and then proceeded 
to assign the lesson for the following day. 

We were then asked to take our German 
readers. <A very brilliant member of the class, 
with the appropriate nickname of “ Tub,” 
because of his resemblance to this household 
convenience, shambled forth from his seat and 
endeavored to explain to us how the eat ate 
the rat in that commendable story “ Jacob’s 
Haus.” A very tall, slender girl was next 
called upon to recite, who asked excitedly 
where the place was, and for some unknown 
reason blushed deeply when asked why she 
was not paying attention. A large, broad- 
shouldered football hero who, always has a 
smile for every one, was asked to translate the 
passage she was unable to do, but I believe he 
excels more on the gridiron than in the recita- 
tion room, for it was necessary to call on curly- 
haired ‘‘ Doggie’ to translate this seemingly 
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difficult paragraph. It may be well to add that 
“ Doggie ”’ has learned all his German lessons 
this year! 

Popular Peggy was next interviewed, and 
although she had not been paying all her valu- 
able attention to her book, she was able to 
recover herself in time to make a creditable 
recitation. Then a light-haired boy who talks 
with a slight Scotch accent, and who always 
wished to know the ‘‘ whys ” and ‘‘ wherefores ”’ 
of amatter, asked some silly question, as, ‘‘ Why 
do all German nouns begin with capitals?” 

The “ shark ”’ of the class then translated a 
page of German as easily as most of us can trans- 
late a line. I was then called forth from this 
interesting survey of my classmates to recite 
alas! what ? I gazed distractedly at several of 
my neighbors, but apparently they failed to 
interpret my looks of anguish. But as usual, 
at the critical moment, fortune favored me. 
The bell rang! Then we passed on to geometry, 
having this entertaining scene left as but a 
memory. 


JESSIE E. ZIRNGIEBEL. 


The Joys of Being a Sophomore. 


HEN school opened last September we 
wondered how it would feel to become 
Sophomores. We found it a painless 

process and, in fact, have discovered that there 
is nothing better to be found anywhere than 
a real Sophomore. The first sign of our 
graduation was that we were allowed to occupy 


a room on the first floor instead of climbing, 
much to our disgust, to the second floor. We 
also enjoyed being together, for, before this, 
we had been divided into a Latin and a Com- 
mercial class. 

We immediately came to the notice of the 
upper classmen, who had hitherto ignored us. 
Cruel remarks were made upon our appear- 
ance, but by way of compensation we, after 
the fashion of Sophomores, took the world 
as it came, and permitted nothing to worry 
us long. We were not allowed to keep the 
seats which we chose ourselves, but were im- 
mediately separated from life-long friends. 
We were hopelessly lost when the time came to 
change rooms at the end of the periods and 
would find ourselves in the Laboratory when we 
should have been in Room 1. 

We all enjoyed being moved a few seats 
forward in the Assembly Hall and felt honored 
not to be the last ones out of the room. We 
have certainly become better workers than we 
were last year. Our examinations are improv- 
ing as well as our daily work. None of us is 
satisfied with a passing mark, but we try to 
get the highest mark possible. By Christmas 
time we had discovered who the great ones 
among us were, and consequently do them 
reverence. We are looking forward to the next 
two years and hope that we will have a large 
graduating class which will long be remembered 
as the class of nineteen hundred and fourteen. 
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To Our Alma Mater. 


Where’er we roam, whatever realms to see, 
Our hearts untravelled, fondly turn to thee. 


CLASS NOTES 1912 
Motto: ‘ Facta non Verba.” 


H. CLINTON WOODARD, President. 
FLORENCE GORSE, Vice-President. 
STELLA SONNENBERG, Sec. and Treas. 

The 19th of February proved to be an un- 
usually interesting day for the Senior Com- 
mercial class. The excitement began the first 
period when Miss B , our devoted teacher, 
appeared inroom 5. Shortly after her entrance 
one of the members of the class complained that 
something of unusual brightness was dazzling 
her eyes. Upon investigation, the cause of 
the brilliant splendor was found to be on the 
third finger of our teacher’s left hand! At 
first, there was considerable surprise and dis- 
may at the thought of losing our faithful friend 
and teacher so soon, but upon being assured 
that the event would not take place for several 
years, the disorder subsided. 

As a class we have spent rather a quiet year. 
Of course, we are but endeavoring to live up 
to the reputation of being a particularly sedate 
and studious “ bunch.” However, there are a 
few events worthy of note. 

March 15th, red letter day for the Seniors. 
Nobody absent or tardy! 

April, the class picture was taken. Of the 
many exciting incidents we can here mention 
but few. 

IF. G. was suddenly seized with some form 
of stage fright and hid behind a screen! But 
alas for poor F e. The photographer went 
after her, and dragged her cruelly from her 
retreat. 

How pale every one was! C. W. wasn’t 
artistic enough and his paleness was in spots. 

Heard from G. §. in a stage whisper, ‘‘ Oh, 
R—h, rub that powder off your nose. It 
shows terribly!” Fortunately R’s blush 
couldn’t be seen under the covering of white. 
Immediately some one gasps out, ‘“ Oh, R., 
mine doesn’t show, does it?” and then 
wondered why every one laughed, 


“Oh, horror, horror, horror,” W. B. as 


Macduff. 
EK. Q. — “ They always pick on me.” 
_ I came sore and conquered. 


The marriage was illegible. 


Your beautiful present was received and is 
down at the cottage in the cellar where we hope 
to see you after this summer. 


We have heard a great deal this year about 
guarding against the use of mixed metaphors. 
What would Miss L. say to these? — 


‘“Comrades, let us be up and doing. Let 
us take our axes on our shoulders, and plow 
the waste places till the good ship Temperance 
sails gayly over the land.” 


“ Every student might be enabled to sound 
the gospel trumpet with such a clear and cer- 
tain sound that the blind might see.” 


““ May the word be as a nail driven in a sure 
place, sending its roots downward and its 
branches upward. 


If we publish jokes, people say we are rattle 
headed; if we don’t, we are fossils. If we pub- 
lish original matter, they say we don’t give 
them enough selections; if we give them selec- 
tions they will say we are too lazy to write. 
Just as likely as not some one will say that we 


stole this from an exchange, and so we did. 
Ex. 


Teacher — ‘‘ What is meant by ‘the year 
of jubilee ’? ” 

Pupil — “ Leap year! ”’ 

1. Biographies. 

2. Autobiographies. 

3. Ought-not-to-be-Ographies. 

The lungs are organs of execration. 

A buffer is a thing that buffs. 

A blizzard is the inside of a fowl, 
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CLASS OF 1913 


FRANK TAYLOR, President. 
MILDRED KEITH, Vice-President. 
HAROLD MILLER, Secretary. 
COVERT FLEWELLING, Treasurer. 


When we, the class of 1913, returned to Need- 
ham High School in September, and assumed 
the dignity and bearing of Juniors, as became 
our lot, a great and rather serious problem 
confronted us; namely, that our class had been 
so steadily diminishing in numbers that we 
began to fear that the Seniors would lose their 
confidence without us, and that the former 
name and honor of Needham High might be 
blemished thereby. Many of the ‘old 
guard ” did not return, but left to pursue their 
education in. other directions than those 
afforded by the High School, and fearful ap- 
prehensions were extant. But it did not take 
us long to calm down, and after a careful in- 
ventory of our stock we have come to this 
conclusion: — and we say this with all due 
regard to those who have left us — that what 
now remains of our class is nothing but the 
pure cream, and that we have completed the 
process of separating in two years, which 
other classes have hitherto been unable to ac- 
complish in four; that therefore this case, which 
with our class seems strange, is merely the 
extraordinary accomplishment of an _ extra- 
ordianary class. Although this is an un- 
precedented state of affairs in this school, we 
feel that it is one of which we shall not be 
ashamed, and we can assure you that this will 
not be the only unusual occurrence that 
will be connected with our class. 

On the evening of May 14, the Cicero and 
Virgil classes gave a most highly instructive 
and interesting lecture on Ancient Rome. 
It was a very exclusive affair and received its 
much deserved success. It was Mr. Reavely’s 
first appearance as a picture operator and great 
credit is due him. It was also owing to his 
kindness and trouble that we were able to ob- 
tain the slides and we wish in this manner to 
express our thanks. The lecturers of the oc- 
casion performed their parts most credibly. 


It is not possible to say what individuals did 
the best except of course the Juniors were 
slightly better than the Seniors. 


It is a well observed fact that as soon as any 
class enters High School, its members always 
look forward with pleasant anticipation to the 
time when they, as Juniors, will be permitted, 
according to custom, to hold a class party in 
the High School hall. It is the supreme mo- 
ment of their scholastic career when they have 
reached that exalted position. It was with 
such expectation that we looked forward to 
February 26, when we, the Junior class of 
Needham High School held our first class 
party. 

Imagine the beauty of that spacious hall, 
decked in its gayest attire with a profusion of 
fir trees, sprinkled with cotton representing a 
winter scene. Nature herself, with all her 
resources, could not have surpassed that gor- 
geous spectacle. Needham High School never 
before saw such a magnificent sight, and our 
vain attempts to describe it would merely 
detract from its real splendor. But suffice it 
to say that it was absolutely the best, most 
marvelously prilliant affair in the history of 
the social life of the school. 

We do not, however, desire to give you the 
impression that this was in any way an ab- 
surdly stiff and formal affair. It was quite 
the contrary; the scene of a happy, rollicking 
good time. 

The first part of the program consisted of a 
series of indoor athletic contests, in which 
many of the young ladies excelled. The most 
important event, the standing broad grin, 
however, was won by a Sophomore boy. We 
regret that space does not permit us to describe 
everything in detail. 

A most spectacular feature of the occasion 
was the detective work of the refreshment 
committee. A most singular and mystical 
one was the breaking of the punch bowl; and 
the only regrettable one was an unfortunate 
occurrence to Mr. Reaveley. It happened in 
this way: A piece of mistletoe was hanging 
over the door, under which Mr. R. uncon- 
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sciously stood. Two Senior Girls made a grand 
rush in his direction, but he, misconstruing their 
intentions, stepped out from under the mis- 
chievous herb and thereby lost the best chance 
of a lifetime. He will now accept no consola- 
tion, but he has henceforth resigned himself 
to the further pursuit of the lonely life of a 
bachelor. How sad! 

After about an hour and a half of delightful 
dancing, and the usual collation, Mr. Reave- 
ley ‘“‘ doused the glim,” and the party broke 
up promptly at eleven, with everybody happy 
at the pleasing success of our first class party. 

We hear that our room teacher, Miss Conant, 
is to leave us this year, in order to accept a 
more lucrative position in a private school, 
where she will teach nothing but French, which 
is her specialty. We sincerely regret her de- 
parture, for she was not only popular among 
her classes but also a kind friend to us all. 


VALE SENIORS. 


Our class pins are the nobbiest things out. 
All the other classes are envious. 


SOPHOMORE NOTES 


NORMAN DAWSON, President. 
MABEL BLADES, Vice-President. 
REXFORD TUCKER, Sec. and Treas. 


Although not allowed to have class parties, 
the Sophomores, in the early part of the winter, 
enjoyed a series of surprise parties among the 
members of the class. These were progressing 
favorably until it became a habit of the teachers 
to tell a Sophomore who was down in his studies 
that if he paid more attention to work and less 
to his social affairs, he might do better. Per- 
haps this was true, but whether it was or not 
the Sophomore festivities died a natural death. 

In the natural course of events, we had our 
class sleigh-ride, but although every boy in the 
class was there, the girls were scarce; in fact, 
only three besides the teachers appeared. In 
spite of this sad fact, however, we had the 
time of our lives. 

We have in our class so many celebrities that 
they are quite sufficient to uphold the name 


Sophomore. These people are famed all over 
the school for their various accomplishments 
and aspirations. 

Perhaps the most noted of these is Louis 
Littlehale, otherwise ‘‘ Tub,” who is noted 
over the school for his quiet demeanor. We 
have been told that Louis has a special style 
of rubber heels manufactured for his use 
exclusively. 

Next is Dawson, commonly known as 
“ Doggie,’ without whom, as far as our geom- 
etry is concerned, the school could not possibly 
get along, and who is known for his jovial 
good nature. 

Then we have Tucker, “ Rex” for short, 
who can eat Latin in any form, at any time and 
in any shape and who is known for his witty 
remarks, 

Next we must mention Howe, who is an in- 
terrogation point personified. Howe con- 
fines his labors to the poultry but how (e) he 
succeeds we do not know. If by chance any 
one is found wishing information about base- 
ball, let him go to Keith. Keith knows every 
player’s life from “ A ” to “ Z,”’ and knows the 
batting average of all the stars. Richardson 
is our judge on all matters pertaining to the 
soil; in fact he is the best authority in the 
school. But if one is at all affected by hunger, 
if he knows where the Misses Tisdale and 
Moeller live let him hie himself thither. There 
he will find a kind welcome, good entertain- 
ment, and splendid things to eat. 


THE FRESHMAN CLASS 


ALBERT SCHULZE, President. 
LAURA CLEWS, Vice-President. 
ANNIE CAMPBELL, Secretary. 
LLOYD W. LITCHFIELD, Treasurer. 


Our class consists of fifty-two persons and 
is known throughout the town as being one of 
the brightest and best classes to be found. We 
did not seek this title but would prefer to have 
to look up to the lofty Seniors rather than have 
them look up to us as is the case at the present 
time. The Seniors of course deny this, but 
watch and see for yourself. Being a modest 
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class we do not wish to take up much space 
in this valued publication, so will try to be 
brief. It is very amusing to see the mighty 
Sophomores, Juniors and Seniors look upon us 
to see our shining lights, which plainly goes to 
show that we are recognized as the class that 
contains all the beauties. Furthermore, one 
of our members claims to have had thirteen 
different invitations to a recent dance, all from 
Seniors too. Is this true, Honored Sirs? 

The artistic drift of our class is plainly to be 
seen; for instance the case of one who dropped 
Latin (and he passed all his exams. too) that 
he might beautify his handwriting. We would 
respectfully suggest that this would be a good 
plan for some of our friends, the Sophomores. 

Honored and learned Sophomores, we would 
like to ask why it is that S——-y K is seen 
in the region of Wye factory on Pleasant 
Street so often lately. At first we supposed 
that he was seeking employment, but discovered 
that he only frequented this place long after 
factory hours. 

We would like to say that our gentle Jimmie 
has a (P)eirced heart, for which we are all in 
mourning for him. 

Slaney and his other half played a very up- 
lifting duet in the hall the other morning. Our 
congratulations to them. 


A FRESHMAN’S IDEA OF A BLACKSMITH. 
FROM A THEME. 


At a distance we see approaching us a 
swarthy looking man walking slowly as if he 
had been working hard. As he comes nearer 
we note his blackened face with sandy whiskers 
curling with their curls towards the heavens. 
His shirt is thrown open at the neck revealing 
the sharp difference between the white skin. 
His shirt sleeves are upturned and by his 
brawny arms together with the rest of his 
appearance we recognize a blacksmith. 


IN MEMORIAM 
THE SENIORS 


Alumnae Notes. 


Florence B. Cambridge, Department Editor. 


Misses Vida Gegenheimer and _ Eleanor 
Burnham, ’08, are to be graduated from Sim- 
mons College in the class of 1912. 


Miss Josephine Willett, ’01, was married on 
the eighteenth of last December to Mr. Evan 
Thorpe. 


Frank E. Parker, ’08, will have completed 
the course at the Boston Normal Art School 
this year. 


Fred B. Dunn, T. James Crossman, Jr., 
and Chester R. Mills, 711, are continuing their 
education and also athletics at Colby College. 


Miss Agnes Cullinane, 711, was married on 
the twenty-fourth of last April to Mr. Warner 
Eldridge of this town. They have removed 
to Springfield to make their home. 


Mr. Pierpont lLesdernier, ’10, has been 
elected alternate of this district for West Point. 


Miss Margaret Franklin, ’10, has been 
obliged to discontinue her studies at Wellesley 
College on account of ill health. We sincerely 
hope that she will be able to resume her work 
in the fall. 


Mr. Gordon Herdman, ’09, is to be graduated 
from Clark University, Worcester, this June. 


Miss Dorothy Richardson, Miss Adele 
Mathey, and James Powers, 711, entered 
Boston University last September. 


The officers of the Alumnae this year promise 
a very enjoyable evening the 20th of June, 
The plan of last year, providing for an enter- 
tainment and dance, is to be followed. 
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Baseball. 


1911. 1911. 


S there has been no baseball team repre- 
A senting Needham High for the past 
year, it was decided to elect a captain 
and manager for the 1911 baseball team. At 
this meeting Clinton Woodard was chosen 
captain and William Hamilton, manager, but 
Hamilton was forced to resign, and Elbridge 
Devine was substituted, and then the schedule 
was quickly drawn up. Captain Woodard 
soon had a large squad practicing on Green’s 
Field, with the result of the following team 
being chosen, which, with the exception of three 
men, were all recruits. Woodard ¢, Stanwood 
and Dawson p., R. Stanwood 1 b., Quinlan 2 b., 
Dawson 3 b., Devine ss., Crossman |. f., Ma- 
loney and Palmer c. f., Blades and Marsh r. f. 
The first game was played with the Y. M. 
C. A., and our boys were defeated by a score of 
10 to 4. Inthis game the batting and fielding 
were very weak. 
Innings, 123456789 
ieee e Eee 
Y.M.C.A.; 2°20 1°21 2:0 0—10 9-3 
N. Hise 000020200—4 5 5 
Batteries, Mullen, Fisher and Brundrett; 
G. Stanwood and Woodard. 
The first High School game was played with 
Medway, and this resulted in our first victory. 


The boys gained in batting, but fell in fielding. 


ls eS" 
Innings, 1,2 3 4°55 Gaso84 
Mo HOS: 000040010—5 5 9 
Wachee 24301201 2—15 14 6 


The first league game was played at Welles- 
ley, and Needham returned victors. 


Riusdi. 1. 
Innings, 123456789 
Wet. 1312020 2 2-13 10 9 
NLS, 453413016—2720 6 


On April 29, our boys journeyed to Walpole, 
where a slugging game took place. 


Ri He 
Innings, 12 oat 5 Ge7ea 
N.cHsss., 01000607014 14 8 
W.4H.S., 103202001—9 8 7% 


Batteries, Stanwood and Woodard; Higgins, 
Becker, McCabe and Walsh. 

Hyde Park visited the Needham boys on 
May 5, and left town after defeating our boys 
by a score of 14 to 5. 


Innings, 123456789 
HET 14024102x—1411 4 
N, -H Ss Z2001014100—5 5 7 


Batteries, Mulhein and Gould; Stanwood 
and Woodard. 
On May 9 the boys went to Norwood and 
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played the best game of the season, with the 
exception of the first inning, in which 9 runs 


were scored. The feature of this game was 
Stanwood’s pitching. 
Ficehicn Pe 
Innings 1234567891011 
Mora) 70.0-0-0:0020°0 0 0— 8 10 7 
WHS, 310100300 0 1— 911-7 
Batteries, Barr, Cottrell and Smith; Stan- 


wood and Woodard. 
Medway again came to Needham and were 
beaten badly. Heavy hitting featured. 


{sed 5 ad Be 
Innings, 123456789 
M. H.S., operas 0 0-0 O—- 7-10. 5 
gS ESO Toor 159271, 6-1 x —32 22° 3 
Batteries, Mather, Brennen and _ Viens; 


Dawson, Stanwood and Woodard. 
Needham H. 8. journeyed to Dedham May 
20, and were defeated by a score of 4 to 3. 
Only two hits were allowed by Stanwood, but 
costly errors were responsible for the game. 


RAH EH, 
Innings, 123456789 
Pe S.; 00010210x—4 2 4 
iN. H:S., 000000021—8 712 
Batteries, Chamberlin and Hannon; Stan- 


wood and Woodard. 
Needham evened its Dedham defeat by 
beating Wellesley High on Green’s Field May 28. 


Innings, 12.3 4 5:68758°9 
Wye H.S., 20000100 0— 8 
iNeH. S., 0001 2 OW OrI— 4 


Needham High School was badly beaten by 
Wayland High on Green’s Field May 26. 


Reith. 
Innings, 12345678 9 
ve H.. 8; 0 2%293:0 3 0 2—19 16 2 
a 1000120010—83 5 8 


Walpole H. 8. was again defeated by the score 
of 14 to 10 in a game that took place at Need- 
ham June 3. 


Ra Hei. 
Innings, 123456789 
Waues., 220014010—1011 7 
re 00221423x—1417 8 
Batteries, Smith and Becker; Stanwood, 


Dawson and Woodard. 


Needham took revenge on Dedham by de- 
feating them 7 to 2 in a fine game of baseball. 


Innings, 123456789 
Da ese 000010010—2 5 6 
N2HASS 10400110x—710 2 
Batteries, Puff, Chamberlain and Hannon; 


Stanwood and Woodard. 
Norwood High defeated Needham High on 
Green’s Field June 17. Batting of Woodard 


featured. JF ed 2 Ht On 
Innings, 1 2a 465.0575 9 

Norwood H.8.,4 011022101110 1 

Needham H.8.,000400001— 512 6 


Batteries, Cottrell and Curtin; Stanwood 
and Woodard. 

Needham High played its last game with 
Hyde Park, and lost by the score of 5 to 4. 


Ray Hee 
Innings, tee a Ae £8 9 
Ne BS. 0000001124 6 4 
H. P2H. 8 Wao O25) 0-0; 1 0— 5 1h. 4 


Batteries, Meagler and Gould; Stanwood and 
Woodard. 

Following is the batting average of each 
member of the team: 


Name AB. H. Average. 

J. Woodard, right field, 2 2 1.000 
E. Devine, short stop, 56° =—-.26 471 
E. Dawson, third base, 59° - 22 374 
KE. Quinlan, second base, 60 22 366 
R. Stanwood, first base, 50 18 .360 
C. Woodard, catcher, Ho a2 346 
G. Stanwood, pitcher, 50 38614 280 
J. Marsh, outfield, 24 6 . 250 
F, Maloney, outfield, 4] 8 .195 
W. Palmer, outfield, 26 5 .192 
W. Blades, outfield, 16 3 .187 
J. Crossman, outfield, 45 é . 160 
Team average, 488 164 338 
League game. Final Standing of League 
Won Lost Average. 
Hyde Park, 6 2 .750 
Norwood, 5 3 .625 
Needham, + 4 .500 
Dedham, 2 4 .000 
Wellesley, 1 + . 200 
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Wes 


\ 
: d on 


Heard in Physics. 


Crossman 713 — That was an awful shock. 
Mr. L.— And you’re not generally very 
easily shocked, Crossman. 


Mr. L. —“ Miller, ‘what’s that I smell 


burning? ”’ 
Miller ’13 — “ It’s a wick I guess.” 
Mr. L. — “‘ It’s a wicked smell.” 
Undoubtedly. 
Mr. L.— ‘‘ What keeps an iron vessel 


afloat? ” 
McLeod — “ The waves.”’ 


Mr. L.’s definition of a ‘‘ Parallel-biped ”’ is 
a thing with two equal and parallel legs. 


Nobody except the teachers used to know 
what an examination was for. Now we all 
know. Here it is: An examination is to test 
your knowledge of what you do know and your 
knowledge of what you don’t know. Now do 
you know? 


A Few Definitions. 


“What is ostentation? ” 
“ The act of ostentating.”’ 


Cravat — “ A kind of gown.” 


Drawing-room — ‘ A room to draw in.”’ 


Latin II. 
“They attacked them mentally depressed 
under their baggage.” 
“They had re-emigrated home.” 


English II. 


‘Where is Shakespeare’s tomb? ” 
“‘ Stratford Church.”’ 

‘Ts he buried there? ”’ 

<3 Nope.” 


He Had Another Think. 


Miss C.— “ What is the gender of civitas? ”’ 
Randell, ’14 — ‘ Plural.” 

Miss C.— “ Think — think — gender? ” 
Randell — “ Oh, I thought you meant case.” 


Teacher — ‘‘ How would you circumscribe 
a circle about a triangle? ”’ 
Attentive pupil — “ Inside or outside? ” 


Mr. Reaveley announced one morning in 
the assembly hall that he did not like to talk 
to young ladies after school hours, but he did 
not state whether he meant individually or 
collectively. 


Translating German: — 

“ Er hat gehabt, man hat gelobt, sie haben 
gefunden.” 

“He had had, somebody has eloped,— 
what’s the matter? — Oh!” 


“What is the comparison of gross? ” 
““ Gross, grosser, greased.” 


Teacher — “‘ What is the German for “ to 
be able ” or ‘‘ to can? ” 

At this the class giggled. 

The teacher — “ What is “ the daughter ” 
in German? ” 

The pupil already — “ Die Talker.”’ 

Whereupon the class giggled already again. 
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Latin I. 


Miss C.— “‘ Slaney, give me the Latin words 
for those I give you.—-With? ” 

Slaney, 715 — ‘ Cum.” 

Miss C.— “ Pirate.”’ 

Slaney — “ Pirata, piratae, masculine.” 

Miss C.— “ Why? ” 

Slaney — ‘‘ Because they don’t have lady 
pirates.” 


French I. 
Miss C.— “ Wright, avez-vous vu un ele- 
phant? ”’ , 
Wright, 714 — “ Oui, je suis un elephant.” 
(I am an elephant.) 


Walton 714, (translating) — “‘ She wrote me 
a letter tomorrow.” 


M. D.— “ And I have oft heard defended 
Little said is soonest mended.”’ 


EK. B.— “ Thy modesty’s a candle to thy 
merit.” 


C. W. — “ Next o’er his book his eyes began 
to roll 

In pleasing memory of all he 
stole.” 


V. D.— “ On their own merits modest .men 
are dumb.”’ 


K. C.— “ A careless song, with a little non- 
sense in it now and then, does not misbecome 
a monarch.” 


Local. 


A few girls were assembled one afternoon in 
Mr. R.’s office. F. G.’s dog was outside 
waiting for her, and some one entering the 
building let Mike in with him. Naturally 
he discovered that F. was in the office, so he 
felt privileged to come too. We were all a 
little startled, and F. was angry. ‘ Why, 
Mike,” she exclaimed, ‘ You go right out of 
here! This isn’t the place for gentlemen! ”’ 
And much to our great surprise and consterna- 
tion Mr. R. grimly turned upon his heel and 
walked out. 


28 THE HIGH SCHOOL ADVOCATE 


Class Will. 


E, the members of the class of 1912, 

\) \ of the Needham High School, being 

in our normal state of insanity, do 

hereby give and bequeath the following, our 

personal and most treasured possessions, to 

our heirs and successors of 1913, on condi- 

tion only that they do not abuse the privileges 
here bestowed: 

Our greatest asset, the power of putting off. 

Our latent sense of humor. 

The right to forget with an easy conscience 
everything about the subjects we have dropped. 

The right to forget to remind the teachers 
about an assigned lesson. 

The privilege of solving our math. examples 
to infinity, or until we get tired. 

Our worn-out Burke, hoping that they will 
realize that he is sincere in all he says, and that 
he was not a utilitarian. 

Our beloved study room, with the hope that 
they won’t be caught whispering as often as 
we were. 

A profound study of Sam Johnson, believing 
that through it all they will recognize Mac- 
aulay’s tendency to hyperbole. 

Also dear David Copperfield, trusting the 
girls won’t cry as much as we did over the first 
few chapters. 

The right to have as many class meetings 
as possible. 

The privilege of having a sleigh-party, and 
hoping that they will enjoy their party more 
than we did. 

The privilege to love and adore their 
teachers even if they flunk in their exams. 

The right to reprove with a withering glance 
of scorn any unseemly behavior of the 
undergraduates. 


Also the right to be as good examples as we | 
were. 


To the commercial division, the typewriters 
which sometimes get out of order. 

The right to go to the office, if there is a 
visitor there, in view of making him feel at 
home. 

The full access and use of the physics lab- 
oratory, and the articles which have not be- 
come lost, strayed, stolen, or broken. 

The Marathonial speed with which we 
scanned and translated our Virgil. 

The tender care which we used in the treat- 
ment of our text books. 

The strict admonition not to sit on the furni- 
ture in Room 3. 

The use of the upper left-hand drawer of 
the room teacher’s desk for paper. 

Lastly, the privilege of having two Senior 
parties. 

On all members of the school we bestow the 
necessity of spending two hours outside of 
school on home work. 

To the boys, the privilege of competing in all 
the sports. 

To the girls, the honor of cheering for them. 

To the teachers we do give and bequeath 
the blissful remembrance of what an ideal 
and studious class we were, using our potential 
and kinetic energy in eluding and ignoring all 
authority. 

To our school we give the credit and praise 
of our present and future intellect, superiority, 
and our love that will be manifested in the 


future. 
In witness thereof, we hereunto set our 
hand and seal, this day of April, Anno Domini, 


1912, 


INEZ M. CURRIE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


L. C. STEVENS & CO. Telephone: Brookline 1913 


 UPHOLSTERERS AND CABINET MAKERS 


Shades, Draperies and Awnings Carpets Cleaned and Laid 
Naptha and Vacuum Cleaners 
17 GAGE STREET, NEEDHAM 700 WASHINGTON STREET, BROOKLINE 


Matthe’s Needham, Charles River Village and Boston Express 


BOSTON OFFICES 
15 Merchants Row 77 Kingston Street 125 Providence Street 


NEEDHAM OFFICE AT MALONEY & WHITE’S DRUG STORE 


Paper Hanging a Specialty Peerless Wall Papers 


iF, Jeah (Gy La AYA) CHARLES E. STANWOOD 
Painting and Paper Hanging, Glazing Accountant 
and Tinting 
HILLSIDE AVENUE NEEDHAM HEIGHTS 17S Deb ere teat a DOstOn 


Compliments of 


SP ineaaay SAXONY KNITTING MILLS 
BAILEY’S EXPRESS MANUFACTURERS OF 
Saxony Brand Knit Goods 


WILLIAM GORSE & CO. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


Compliments of 


Sy SV Merk 


Corner of West Street and Hillside Avenue 


Seamless Heel Elastic Stockings 


NEEDHAM HEIGHTS, MASS. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST AND CLEANEST 


COA L 


=a TRY == 


POORE & CHADWICK 


WE MAKE A LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


FE. L. VAINE 


JEWELER 


Watches, Cameras, Photos, Etc. 


COR. HIGHLAND AVENUE 
and HUNNEWELL STREET 


NEEDHAM HEIGHTS, MASS 


ALGER E. EATON 


Compliments of 


FURNITURE AND PIANO MOVING 
LIVERY AND BOARDING STABLE W. G. B LADES 
BUILDER 
NEEDHAM -_ MASS, 


LOUIS HERSHBERGS 
Boot, Shoe and Rubber Repairing Neatly Done Compliments of 


LOWEST PRICES SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


DONE IMMEDIATELY JUDGE GROVER 
Laces, Nails, Shoe Polish, Etc., for Sale 
CARTER’S BLOCK, - NEEDHAM HEIGHTS 
WILLARD B. COOKSON A aac eee 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR Attempted to kiss 


And in less than a jiffy 
FINE HOUSE WIRING A SPECIALTY 


siqi axl] popury Aoy,], 
AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES - 
Spark Plugs, Cables, Batteries, Etc. FEED WIRTHMORE CHICK FEED 


VACUUM CLEANERS for Sale or To Let 
254 Great Plain Avenue - Needham HOWARD A. CROSSMAN CO. 


TELEPHONE 127 


Compliments of FRED H. HORROCKS 
DR. A. M. MILLER Diplomas and Pictures Framed 


NEEDHAM HEIGHTS 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


PO CIN ce eA Os 


ESTABLISHED 1837 — 75 YEARS 


WILLIAM BOURNE & SON PIANO COMPANY 


Factory and principal office 


HIGHLAND AVENUE, - NEEDHAM, MASS. 
Compliments of Compliments of 
UNION ICE COMPANY HIGHLAND PRESS 


Compliments of 


Richwagon 


Needham’s Florist 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE BUILDING HAS BEEN RECENTLY ENLARGED AND REMODELLED 


Tufts College Medical School 


Offers a four years’ graded course, including 
all branches of Scientific and Practical Medi- 
cine. The laboratories are extensive and fully 
equipped. Clinical instruction is given in the 
various hospitals of Boston, which afford facili- 
ties only to be found in a large city. 


Tufts College Dental School 


Three years’ graded course, covering all 
branches of Dentistry. Laboratory and scien- 
tific courses are given in connection with the 
Medical School. Clinical facilities unsur- 
passed, 30,000 treatments being made annually 
in the Infirmary. 


For Detailed Information Regarding Admission Requirements to Either School, 
or for a Catalogue, apply to 


FREDERIC M. BRIGGS, M. D., Secretary, 
Tufts College Medical and Dental Schools, 


416 HUNTINGTON AVENUE, - 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Honest, Conscientious Work is All that is Asked of Our Employees 


GIRLS WHO HAVE THIS TO OFFER 
Will Find Employment with 


THE WILLIAM CARTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the Famous Carter’s Underwear 


AN 2 Winey 


R. B. WALKER 


Watchmaker and Jeweler Insurance 
NEEDHAM, MASS. 
BOSTON NEEDHAM 
Clocks, Watches and Jewelry Repaired 47 Kilby Street Fair Oaks Park 
INSURANCE REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES 


In Every Branch 


Financial Assistance Rendered to Parties Wishing to Build or Buy Homes 


FL.F.THORPE, NEEDHAM Vass 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


ie AVENUE 


D FOR BEST GRADES 


NA, HARDWARE, P PAINTS, 


SOF (ones GROCERIES, 


Usivcasury 1 BLOCK, NEEDHAM 


‘Office Hours: ‘Daily 93 ae: m, & 5 oe ms “Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, 


» Pelepione 162 


709 SP. ms: 17 Y 


R, REAL ESTATE AND > INSURANCE. BROKER 
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